








HEADLINE NEWS ARTICLE 


Food Fights 
for Freedom 


: fights for Freedom.” 

You are going to see this slo- 
gan in newspapers and magazines, 
on posters and billboards, and hear 
it over the radio for many months to 
come. 

It is the official slogan of a cam- 
paign to explain to all of us just 
what the food “problem” is and what 
we can do about it. 

For the past seven years American 
farmers broke food production rec- 
ords. Each year they produced more 
than they had produced the year be- 
fore. Yet there was not enough food 
to meet all our needs. Since the war 
there have been shortages of favor- 
ite foods like meat, cheese, butter, 
and canned goods. That is why we 
have rationing. 

Why do we have a food problem? 


SOLDIERS EAT MORE 


We need more food for our armed 
forces. The average soldier or sailor 
eats five and one-quarter pounds of 
food a day. The average civilian eats 
about three and a half pounds. 

If you multiply this difference of 
one pound and a quarter by the 10 
million men in our armed services, 
you can see how many millions of 
pounds of extra food we need every 
day. 

Twenty-five per cent of our total 
food supply goes to our armed forces 
at home and abroad, to our fighting 
Allies and to the liberated peoples of 
North Africa and Sicily. 

The rest of our supply — three- 
fourths of the total—stays at home to 
feed the civilian population. 

At home, civilians have been buy- 
ing more food than they did before 
the war. For many years more than 
one-third of our population had been 
undernourished. Sometimes people 
did not buy the proper health-giving 
foods. Often they did not have 
enough money to Buy the right kinds 


of food. But now most people have 
all the money they need for food. 

The armed forces need a 90-day 
reserve of food for men quartered in 
this country, and a nine month re- 
serve for men overseas. This is why 
you hear of Army warehouses full 
of meats, canned goods, and butter 
while your grocer may not have any. 

Our farmers must keep these 
Army warehouses well stocked. 

The Government is urging farmers 
to grow the right amount of the 
right crops. Special privileges are 
given to farmers who will switch 
from vegetable growing to the pro- 
duction of milk, eggs, and meat. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


The problem of increasing our 
food supply does not belong only to 
the farmer or to the Department of 
Agriculture. Here is what the Gov- 
ernment wants you and your family 
to do about the food program. 

1. Produce more foods of the right 
kinds. More Victory gardens, large 


and small are needed. This year 21 
million Victory gardens produced 
10% billion pounds of food. 

2. Conserve food and avoid waste. 
Don’t let crops go to waste. Don't 
waste food in your home. 

8. Preserve fresh foods. See that 
your Victory garden output is 
canned, dried, or stored, or made 
into jams and jellies. 

4. Share your food cheerfully and 
fairly through rationing. Families 
who do not need all of their ration 
stamps should destroy the extra 
stamps. 

5. Eat the right foods. This means 
three well-balanced meals a day 
built around the foods that your 
grocer has on hand, or that are in 
season in your garden. This may 
mean that sometimes you will have 
to eat foods you are not especially 
fond of. But go ahead and do it, as 
a service to your country. 

6. Help keep food costs down. Do 
your part to help the nation-wide 
“Home Front Pledge Campaign” to 
smash black markets. A black market 
exists wherever food is sold above 
the legal “ceiling” price. This is a 
price set by the Government. The 
grocer or butcher should not ask you 
to pay more. If he charges you more, 
he is violating the law. He is aiding 
the black market. 

He is also aiding the black market 
if he sells you rationed foods with- 
out taking ration coupons. 
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Pictograph from the New York Times 


Chart compares diet of Washington's soldiers and today’s Yank fighters. 
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HEN one of Mrs. Eisenhower's 

sons asked how she brought up 
her six boys so successfully, she smiled 
and said: “Didn’t you ever catch on? 
Don’t you remember that there was 
always lots of work to do around the 
place and that you were always busy 
doing it?” 

When General Eisenhower was a 
boy in Abilene, Kansas, there was al- 
ways plenty of work. His family had 
an ah er a large garden, a cow, a 
horse, and always a dog. The boys did 
all the outdoor work, and they helped 
with the housework, too. 

“Ike,” as Dwight David Eisenhower 
had always been called, was active in 
sports. He played football in Abilene, 
both in grade school and high school, 
and at West Point. He was a good stu- 
dent and was well liked by his fel- 
low cadets and instructors. 

No one remembers when Eisenhower: 
first became interested in the Army, but 
it is only by accident that he was not 
a Navy man. He wanted to enter An- 
napolis. However, he was turned down 
because he was a few months over age 
for Annapolis. 

In World War I, at the age of 28, 
Eisenhower was assigned as an instruc- 
tor at Camp Holt, Pennsylvania. This 
was a tank training center. Early in 
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T’S no good telling chaps to do 
something you cannot do your- 


self.” This is Lord Louis Mountbatten 
speaking, the new Allied Commande: 
in Southeast Asia. 

When President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill met in Quebec in 
August, it was announced that Mount- 
batten would conduct operations against 
Japan. Under his command will be 
American, British, Canadian, Chines« 
and Indian forces. 

Mountbatten is an expert on guer- 
rilla warfare, naval landings, assault 
parties, and Commando attacks. He is 
the head of the Commandos, and di- 
rected the famous raid on Dieppe. 
France, in August 1942. He personally 
undergoes the rigid training required 
for mastery of the hand-to-hand fight- 
ing for which his men are famous. 

As suits the leaders of the Comman 
dos, Mountbatten is a firm believer in 
taking the attack. 

He is an expert flyer, and a skilled 
soldier. He got his start in the Royal 
Navy. As a midshipman of 16 he joined 
the British fleet and worked his way up 
to vice-admiral. 

Four times 
blasted from 


have been 


Three of 


his ships 
under him. 





his career he had mastered the prin- 
ciples of tank warfare. 

“Ike” was always interested in avia- 
tion. In 1935, as an aide to General 
MacArthur in the Philippines, he 
learned to fly. He was then 47 years 
old. He helped to fortify the islands, 
building the air forces and air fields. 

When the time came for Eisenhower 
to leave the Philippines, Manuel Que- 
zon, President of the Philippines, said 
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at the farewell dinner: “Whenever I 
asked Ike for an opinion, I got_an an- 
swer. It may not have been what | 
wanted to hear. It may have displeased 


me. But it was always an_ honest 
answer.” 
In February 1942, General Eisen- 


hower was called to Washington as 
chief of the War Plans Division. For 
five months he worked laboriously. And 
then one day in June General Marshall 
said: “You're going to command the 
European divisions. When can you 
leave?” Eisenhower gulped and an 
swered: “Tomorrow morning.” 

If you ask General Eisenhower how 
he happened to be chosen for this job. 
he will probably say with an embar- 
rassed shrug: “Oh, I guess somebody 
must have told General Marshall I was 
a hot shot.” 

But it is more likely that he was 
chosen to command Allied divisions in 
western Europe for other reasons. For 
years he had been singled out as a bril- 
liant leader, with a material knowledge 
of strategy. 

Eisenhower is one ot the tew four- 
star (top ranking) generals. First is 
General George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. Then theré is Eise nhower, Mac- 
Arthur, and “Hap” Arnold of the Ain 


Forces. 
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Top Commando 





these times he doggedly brought his 
severely damaged ships back to port. 
His favorite ship, the Kelly, hit a mine 
in the English Channel. Then it was 
torpedoed in the North Sea, and finally 
it was sunk by dive bombers in Crete. 


His sailors, who worship him, say: 
“We'd paddle Lord Louis up the Rhine 
on a raft.” 


Mountbatten was sent to the United 
States in the summer of 1941 to com- 
mand the damaged aircraft carrier, the 
Illustrious, which came to Norfolk, Va., 
for repairs. He was recalled to Eng- 
land and put in command of British 
combined operations. 

A combined operation means that 
two or more of the services (army 
navy, or air force) cooperate to strike 
at the enemy with the greatest effect 
at a chosen place and moment. 

In large scale invasions, every divi- 
sion of the fighting forces is brought 
into play——the navy and the merchant 
fleet, the army, the fighting planes and 
paratroopers. The men of the combined 
operations are sailor-soldiers, soldier- 
sailors, and airmen-soldiers. 

Mountbatten ranks with Eisenhowe: 
and MacArthur. All three are comman 
ders of combined operations in the 
major front of the war. Eisenhower is 
the commander of Allied forces in Eu 


rope, MacArthur commands Allied 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. 
This handsome 43-year-old leade: 


has had a career like a movie hero's 
In fact, Noel Coward based the char 
acter of the captain of In Which We 
Serve, on the life of Lord Mountbatten, 
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ID you see the movie, The Moon 
Is Down? 

This picture told about the anger 
of the Norwegian people when the 
Nazis invaded their country. At the 
same time (1940), the Nazis invaded 
Denmark. 

Other good movies which show 
how people in occupied lands hate 
the Nazis are: Edge of Darkness, 
Hangmen Also Die, Commandos 
Strike at Dawn, This Land Is Mine. 

What happens to people in their 
own countries when the Nazis take 
control? This week our Theme Ar- 
ticle will tell the story of Denmark 
under the Nazi heel. Next week we 
will tell the story of Norway. 

The Nazis were less harsh to the 
Danish people than to the — in 
other countries they invaded. The 
Danes were allowed to keep their 
king and their parliament. They 
were allowed to move about freely 
and there was no curfew. They kept 
on printing their own newspapers. 
The Nazis even said Denmark could 
keep her own army and navy. 


DENMARK A “SHOWCASE” 

Germany's plan was to use Den- 
mark as a “showcase.” The purpose 
of this was to show other Scandi- 
navian countries—Sweden, Norway, 
and Finland—that living under Nazi 
rule was really not so bad. The Nazis 
hoped that the Danes would toler- 
ate German rule. The Danes said 
they felt like “the canary bird of a 
murderer.” By this they meant that 
Hitler (the “murderer”) wanted to 
make a “pet” out of Denmark. 

Hitler failed. 

Why did the Danish people resent 
the German occupation of their coun- 
try? 

First of all, Hitler had broken his 
promise to Denmark. He _ had 
pledged, in a non-aggression pact 
signed one year before, never to use 
force against Denmark. 

There were other reasons why 


Denmark hated the German tyrant. 
Denmark has always made her livi ing 
chiefly through agriculture. She was 
one of the world’s chief exporters of 
dairy products. Most of her bacon 
and butter went to Britain. 

The Germans stopped Denmark's 
foreign trade, not permitting any 
Danish goods to leave the country. 
They robbed Denmark of butter, 
eggs, ham, and cheese. The cattle 
starved because Danish farmers 
could no longer import fertilizer or 
fodder. Thousands of livestock were 
slaughtered. Germany took away 
half of the Danish cattle, three- 
fourths of the pigs, and five- sixths of 
the poultry. The Nazis demanded 
150,000 workmen for German fac- 
tories. 

Denmark can no longer import 
raw materials to use in her factories. 
Her country is being ruined econom- 
ically. Germany demanded part of 
the Danish nav y and interfered with 
“freedom of the press” in Denmark. 
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Revolt Against Nazi Tyranny 


The Danish people showed their 
hatred for the Nazis in a thousand 
ways. Danish boys and girls were es- 
pecially daring in their opposition. 

A group of Danish boys from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age formed 
a Churchill club. To belong to the 
club, ‘a boy had to get something 
from a German soldier—the soldier's 
bayonet or pack or helmet. The pur- 
pose of the club was sabotage. The 
sabotage became so effective that 
the military police had to imprison a 
number of these young patriots. 
Even then, the sabotage continued. 
In the end, it was found that the club 
members were managing to escape 
from their cells every night. Just be- 
fore morning, when their carefully 
planned sabotage was completed, 
the boys would return to their cells. 

The people of Denmark became 
more and more rebellious against 
the Nazi regime. Open riots swept 
Denmark. The Danes destroyed their 
own power plants, armament works 





King | Christian X of Denmark (center) after inspecting 
the Niels Iuel, coast defense ship sunk by the Germans. 
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and shipyards so that the Germans 
could not use them. 

To try to crush the fighting re- 
sistance of the brave Danish people, 
Hitler proclaimed martial law (mili- 
tary dictatorship ). 

Denmark’s freedom has been com- 
pletely taken away. The pretense is 
over. The “showcase” is broken. The 
“pet” refuses to be “petted.” Peo- 
ple_could no longer come and .Zo 
freely even to their homes (curfew 
rule). Strikers were threatened with 
execution. Courts martial were set 
up (military law) 

The Danes were furious with the 
Nazi tyrants.- Thousands of people 
protested by marching in the streets. 
German troops were rushed into the 
main cities and machine gun nests 
were set up at street corners. 


DENMARK DEFIES NAZIS 


Danish sailors destroyed the ships 
of their own navy rather than let the 
Germans get them. Seventy-three- 
year-old King Christian X the brave 
Danish monarch, was seized and in- 
terned* in the palace. The govern- 
ment resigned and most of its mem- 
bers were arrested. The Danish 
workers, risking death, stopped work- 
ing in all the factories and closed 
down the machines. The Danes de- 
fied the Nazi order forbidding them 
to gather in groups of more than five. 
Nazis shot down thousands of Danish 
patriots in the streets, as revolt 
swept the country. 

Now the Nazis surely know that if 
the Allies sweep through Denmark, 
the Danish people will welcome and 
assist them. 

Denmark, smallest of the Scandi- 
navian countries, is half the size of 
Maine. She has a population of less 
than four million, about half that of 
New York City. 

Denmark proper occupies the pen- 
insula of Jutland and a few nearby 
islands. (See map on page 4.) 

Her only frontier is with Germany, 
from which she juts out like an arm 

Denmark is called the “peninsula 
and island kingdom.” Fishing is an 
important industry, as Denmark is 
almost completely surrounded by 
water. 

The Danish flag is a blood-red 
banner, and its center is marked 
with a white cross 

Greenland, the world’s largest 
island, is Denmark’s only colony. Ice- 
land, 500 miles northwest of Scot- 








Three Lions 


in Copenhagen, capital of Denmark, cyclists 
dominate traffic. Photo taken before the war. 


land, was partly under Danish con- 
trol before the war. 

Bishop Grundtvig, through his fa- 
mous Folk High Schools, helped to 
make Denmark one of the most 
democratic countries in the world. 
The first Folk High School was 
opened 94 years ago. The aim of 
these schools is to educate adult 
farmers and workers in history, Dan- 
ish folk songs, poetry, art, and the 
Danish language. They are different 
from all other adult education 
schools in the world. The students 
live at the school and pay $16 to 
$19 a month, including room and 
board. There are no tests or examin- 
ations. The students live out in the 
country. Classes always open with 
the singing of old Danish folk songs 
and the students live a happy, com- 
munity life. 

The cooperative movement (a 
system of people’s helping one an- 
other) sprang up from the folk 
schools. Nearly all farmers belong to 


cooperative societies. They borrow 
money, buy supplies, and market 
products through the cooperatives. 
They learn how to increase the qual- 
ity and quantity of their produce by 
the most scientific methods of farm- 
ing. The state helps even the poor- 
est peasant to buy a piece of land by 
dies him money. Ninety-two per 
cent of Denmark’s farmers own the 
land they work. 

Denmark has for many years been 
one of the world’s leaders in social 
reform. Long before many other 
countries did so, she gave pensions 
to her old people and insured her 
sick and unemployed workers. 

As in the United States, education 
is compulsory. In Denmark, everyone 
can read and write. 

One hundred years ago, Grundtvig 
said that he hoped that Denmark 
would reach the state where “few 
have too much and fewer too little.” 

Denmark has advanced in that di- 
rection. 
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What do you know about 
VOLCANIC AMERICA? 











E] Salvador, smallest of the Amer- 
ican republics, is the most volcanic 
country in the western hemisphere. 
It has four big volcanoes that erupt 
continually. Many others are smol- 
dering or appear to be dead. 

In many of the mountain peaks, 
water simmers just below the boiling 
point. People in nearby villages use 
the boiling water for cooking pur- 
poses. Outdoor community kitchens 
make life more pleasant and sociable 
in this crowded land. 

Izalco, one of the four major vol- 
canoes, is known as the Beacon of 
Central America. In 1917 it came to 
life with a violent eruption after it 
had been dead for 300 years. 

The seamen who sail the tropical 
Pacific waters have a fondness for 
this fiery mountain. It is clearly visi- 
ble far out at sea, and looks like 
a large cone-shaped lamp, burning 
brilliantly. Every few minutes, with 
a thundering roar, it hurls up a foun- 
tain of white hot boulders. 


THE HILL THAT SMOKES 


Towering high over Mexico City is 
Popocatepetl, the Aztec name for the 
Hill That Smokes. The legend of this 
volcanic mountain tells of the quar- 
rels between the Fire-god and Earth- 
goddess who are supposed to live 
within. They were always contesting 
to see which was the stronger. The 
Earth-goddess pushed up the earth 
in ‘a great upheaval. Not to be out- 
done, the Fire-god blew sand and 
rocks even higher. The Earth-god- 
dess tried again, and raised the hill 
to a mountain. Again the Fire-god 
hurled burning rocks and Popoca- 
tepetl continued to grow, for the dis- 
pute could never be settled. 


THE LARGEST CRATER IN WORLD 


In Costa Rica a chain of volcanoes 
rises high against the skyline. Some 
of the volcanoes are a mile higher 
than nearby mountains. The Costa 
Ricans like the small volcano, Poas, 
best of all. Poas has the largest crater 
rim in the world, a crater whose 
walls resemble the Grand Canyon of 
Colorado. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 








Argentina Out of Step 


All but one of the American na- | 


tions are playing the part of good 
neighbor to us, as we are to them, in 
the war effort of the United Nations. 

That one exception is Argentina. 
This strongest and richest of Latin 
American nations remains “neutral” 
while all her neighbors have demon- 
strated their sympathy with the 
United Nations. 

Many people in Argentina would 
like to see their country join with 
the United Nations. They believe in: 
democracy and want their country 
to become a democracy. But Argen- 
tina’s government leaders and army 
officials have other thoughts. They 
have shown a stronger preference for 
fascism than for democracy. 





Argentina is a dictatorship; more 
of a dictatorship today than she has 
ever been. The New Argentine presi- 
dent—Pedro Ramirez—has dissolved 
Congress. He called off the elections 
that were to be held this month. He 
dismissed the province (state) gov- 
ernors who had been elected by the 
people, and he has appointed his 
own men in their places. He has 
banned political meetings, and made 
himself dictator of radio broadcast- 
ing and transportation. He has 
abolished Argentina’s leading labor 
union. ; 

Argentina continues to send sup- 
plies to our enemies. Because of her 
attitude, Argentina is losing the re- 
spect of the other Americas. 
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Article No. 2 in our Postwar Series 


MIRACLES AHEAD! 


RUBBER=the Soft Plastic 


N 1942 the Japanese took over 

Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies, cutting us off from the land 
which produced 98% of our rubber 
supply. 

We had in our country about 750,- 
000 tons of crude (natural) rubber 
when Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. 
This was only enough to last us 
about a year and a half, if we used 
it for military and medical purposes 
only 

Ou Government had to see that 
this precious stock of crude rubber 
would last until we could build fac 
tories for making synthetic rubber 
This would take time. In the mean- 
while, we collected scrap rubber 
which could be reclaimed and used 
for some purposes, but not for heavy 
duty use. 

We are importing about 40,000 
tons of crude rubber from our Latin 
American neighbors, and about 18,- 
000 tons from Africa, each year. We 
expect to get more ne xt year. 

This year (1943) finds the syn- 
thetic rubber factories built and 
ready to deliver “the goods.” 

Synthetic rubber can be made 
from gasoline, oil, limestone, grain, 
sugar and potatoes. It does not 
stretch or bounce as well as natural 
rubber, but it is better in some other 
ways. It lasts longer than crude rub- 
ber when exposed to chemicals and 


oil 


Natural rubber is made up of five 
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atoms of carbon and eight atoms of 
hydrogen. It is called a hydrocarbon. 

Natural rubber is a polymer — a 
substance in which the original mole- 
cules are linked together to form 
giant molecules. 

Synthetic rubbers are either poly 
mers or co-polymers. A polymer is a 
train of long giant molecules of iso 
prene—like a train of box cars. A co- 
polymer could be called mixed 
freight. Imagine a_ freight train 
where the box cars alternate with 
tank cars, and you'll have a picture 
of a co-polymer. Most synthetic rub- 
bers are co-polymers because they 
are made up of two or more ingre di 
ets 

Two Russian scientists made the 
tirst synthetic rubber produced in the 
United States. They were Dr. Ostro 
mislensky and Dr. Maximoft, who 
went to work in 1921 for the U. § 
Kubber Company. In 1923 they made 
a synthetic rubbe: from butadiene, 
which is made from ethyl alcohol 
and acetaldehyde. 

There are five commercial kinds ot 
svnthetic rubber 


Buna N is a co-polymer of buta 
diene and acrylonitrile. Buna N can 
be vulcanized like natural rubber 
It stands up well when exposed to 
oil. It is used for tank linings, gas- 
kets, oil and gasoline hose 


Neoprene (also called Duprene) is 
a polymer of chloroprene Oil does 


HOW TO MAKE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ROLLERS AND 
VACUUM REMOVE 
MOISTURE 


not cause it to rot, and it is more 
elastic than Buna N. It is used for 
electrical insulation, barrage bal- 
loons, truck tires, and shoe soles. 


Butyl rubber is called “bath tub 
rubber” because it can be made with 
fairly simple equipment. It is a poly- 
mer of isobutylene and small quan- 
tities of isoprene or butadiene. 
Isobutylene is a by-product gas of 
petroleum. It stands up well when 
exposed to acid and oxygen. 


Thiokols are made from ethylene 
dichloride and sodium tetrasulfide; 
or dichloroethy] ether and sodium 
tetrasulfide. They do not swell or 
rot when exposed to benzene as 
most other rubbers do. They stand 
up poorly under heat and cold. They 
do not bounce or stretch well. 


Buna §S is a co-polymer of three 
parts butadiene and | part styrene. 
Butadiene is a gas made of hy drogen 
and carbon. It comes from pe arole- 
um. Styrene is a liquid, also made 
of hydrogen and carbon. It comes 
from coal. 

At present, Buna S supplies the 
greatest part of the synthetic rubber 
used in war production. It can be 
used in passenger automobile tires 
without the addition of natural rub 
ber. For heavy duty tires 30% of nat- 
ural rubber must be mixed with 
Buna S. 

When the war is over synthetic 
rubber will make it possible for us 
to have low-priced waterproof and 
stainprovf clothes; stockings that 
won't run even when jabbed with 
scissors; cans and bottles that you 
can throw away after using 

Your home of the future may have 
flexible plumbing that won't burst 
when water freezes; draperies and 
upholstery that can be washed with 
the garden hose; outdoor furniture 
that winter weather won't harm. 

Next Week: Textiles 
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ETHAN ALLEN (1 138- 1789) 


Leader of the Green Mountain Boys 


THAN ALLEN is remembered chiefly for his daring cap- = = 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga from the British on May 10, 1775. be senmiigy od WAS A HUGE MAN OF GREAT 
ne agin ccm pegthonm, + ¥ pre: alka weg 70 PICK UPA BAG OF SALT IN HIS TEETH AND 
pee . De eo | | 1058 IT OVER HIS SHOULDER. | 
New Hampshire Grants” (now Vermont). 
Allen defended his independent republic of Vermont 
from the British, from other states, and from Congress. 
After his capture of Fort Ticonderoga Allen joined the 
American expedition to Canada. He was captured by the 
British near Montreal and remained a prisoner until ex- 
changed in 1778. As a brigadier general of Vermont mili- 
tia, Allen again took up the quarrel with New York and 
demanded that Congress recognize Vermont's rights as a 
state. He kept on fighting until he got what he wanted. 
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2 DURING ONE OF MANY CLASHES WITH \ 
NEW YORK OFFICIALS IN THE "NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GRANTS,” ALLEN PERSONALLY DISPOSED 
OF A SHERIFF AND $/X DEPUTIES. 


2. WHEN WAR WITH BRITAIN CAME /N 1795, ALLEN 
AND 83 MEN SURPRISED THE GARRISON AT FORT 
TICONDEROGA AND ROUTED THE SLEEPY COM- 
MANDER FROM HIS 8E0./ 
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 LEMEN, MAY / PRESENT 
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G CAPTURED NEAR MONTREAL, \ Ss ALLEN WAS TREATED HARSHLY WHILE A PRISONER 
ALLEN WAS BROUGHT BEFORE A BRITISH GENERAL, WHO | | BUT THE BRITISH COULD NOT BREAK HIS SPIRIT. WHEN HE 


BRANOISHED HIS CANE ATTHE “REBEL” WHO TOOK TICONDEROGA, | WAS RELEASED, GEN. WASHINGTON PRAISEO HIS SERVICES, 
ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN 
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PUPILS! Ask your teacher about joining VQ. You receive membership card and special stamps 
for good work on this quiz each week. Questions are based on articles in Junior Scholastic. 


1. CAN YOU SPOT THESE V-MEN? 


In this question there are six statements. Three of them 
refer to Eisenhower and three to Mountbatten. In the spaces 
before the sentences, write an E if the statement refers to 
Eisenhower, an M if it refers to Mountbatten. Score 3 points 
each. Total 18. 


He is the Allied Commander in Southeast Asia. 
He directed the raid on Dieppe, France. 

He helped build the air forces in the Philippines. 
He is the leader of the Commandos. 

He was a tank training instructor in World War I. 
He is the Commander of Allied divisions in West- 
ern Europe. 
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aor Gene 


2. DENMARK 


Score 4 points for each correct answer to the following. 
otal 20. 


|. How many Danish workmen did the Nazis demand 
for work in German factories? (Check one number.) 
1.500 15,000 150,000 


2. Who is the king of Denmark? (Check one.) 


Christian X Grundtvig Haakon 
3. Which is Denmark's colony? (Check one.) 
Finland Greenland Iceland 


4. What was Denmark's chief occupation? 
ship-building agriculture manufacturing 


- 


>. What is the name of the peninsula on which Denmark 
is situated? 
Iberia Jutland Crimea 


My score__.___ 


3. FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Answer the following questions by underlining the correct 
answer. Score 7 points each. Total 14. 
1. What percentage of our total food supply is eaten by 
the civilians at home? 
25% 50% 75% 
2. Why do we have a food problem? 
The farmers are producing little food. 
The demand for food has increased since the war. 
Japanese beetles spoiled most of our season's crops. 


NEY COG cette 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


intern (in-TURN). Verb. To hold in one place. 
butadiene (byou-ta-DEE-en). Noun. A gas used in 
the making of synthetic rubber. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Skagerrak (SKOG-er-rok). 

Kattegat (KAT-a-gat). 

Ocresund (UR-e-sund). 


























4. CAN YOU MAP IT? 


Place the correct number from the map opposite each of 
the following names. Score 2 points each. Total 22. 














Chile __— Bolivia —__ Paraguay 
Guiana —___.. Argentina___.____. Ecuador 
Uruguay Colombia________ Venezuela 
SS Se Cee 


My score_ 


5. WITH ETHAN ALLEN 
Fill in the blanks. Score 4 points each. Total 16. 


Ethan Allen is remembered chiefly for his capture of Fort 

A ss from =the British in 1775. He was the 
leader of a band of men called the —-__— a 
__._ Boys. With these men, Allen fought officials 
from the State of New York over the territory known as 
the Grants. This territory is now the state of 








My score_ 


6. DO YOU SPEAK PLANELY? 


Complete the following sentences by underlining the cor- 
rect endings. Score 5 points each. Total 10. 

1. You should now call a WAF a (a) WISP: (b) SPIN; 
(c) WASP. 

2. Women pilots are trained in the Army under the direc- 
tion of (a) Jacqueline Cochran; (b) Eleanor Roosevelt; 
(c) Oveta Culp Hobby; (d) Betty Grable. 





My score My total score_— 
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Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 
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Background of Uprising 
Of Danes Against Nazis 


Theme Article, pp. 5,6 


Denmark was one of the world leaders in democratic 
government and social reform. Only one-third the size of 
New York State, Denmark has had great influence upon 
world social and economic legislation. 
tional monarchy, 


Under a constitu- 
where the king and Rigsdag 
shared powers, Denmark pursued a successful “middle wav. 

The Danes were the first people to establish consume: 
cooperatives on a national scale, and before the German 
occupation, nearly half the population was affiliated with 
these societies, Dairies and factories were also cooperatively 
organized. 

Denmark was the first nation to abolish slave trade, and 
among the first of the nations to establish old age pensions 
compensations for illness, and the right to join unions. 

When Denmark was invaded by the Nazis in 1940, it 
was not physically possible for her to resist the invasion. 
And the Danes knew that Britain, who had been her best 
friend, could offer little assistance in 1940. 

But resistance to occupation was another matter. 


(( fongre Ss ) 


Through 
humor, stubbornness, outward sabotage and destruction, the 
Danes sawed into the Nazi rope. The scuttling of their fleet 
in August is an example of the bitterness and resentment 
felt against Germany. 

The American Friends of Denmark, 420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City, will be glad to send you, free of charge, 
reprints of le ading magazine articles that have appeared on 
Denmark currently. We 
particular: 

Denmark Under the Nazi Heel by Gunnar Leistikow from 
Foreign Affairs, January 1945. 

Denmark's Resistance by Signe Toksvig from the Atlantic 
Monthly, August 1942. 

Denmark's Uninvited Guests by Signe Toksvig from To- 
morrow, May 1943 : ’ 

In the Theme Article, three figures of speech referring 
to Denmark as a (a) showcase; (b) pet; (c) canary bird 
of a murderer, may be used as the base of a discussion on 
figurative writing. Ask pupils if they think the terms are 
effective in describing Denmark’s position. 


recommend these three’ in 


Discussion Questions 
1. What was Germany's purpose in making a 


of Denmark? 


2. Contrast lite in Denmark betore and after the invasion. 


“showcase” 


Fact Questions 

1. What is Denmark's chiet occupation? 

2. Give two ways in which the Danes resisted the 
Germans. 

3. What 
mark? 

4. What country borders Denmark? 

5. What was the Bishop Grundtvig noted for? 

6. Mention two reasons that show that Denmark has a 
right to be called a “world leader in social reform.” 


MAP STUDY—maps on pp. 4, 7 


Here is a map study lesson that can be played as a game. 
One member of the class is chosen as a seaman to tell a 


“world’s biggest” island is a colony of Den- 


yarn of an old pre-war voyage. Suppose his memory is a 


little hazy about some of the ports and waters he must pass. 
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Your Pupils Will Like / 
° / 
VQ Project ) 
Talk about motivation! Letters we received from ( 
teachers who used Junior Scholastic VQ™ (Victory ( 
Quiz) project last vear gave it an A plus rating on 
motivation. 

They also ratea it high as a patriotic classroom ac- / 
tivity. 

Each pupil has his own combined membership and ( 
score card, Pupils get a big kick dut of the member- ( 
ship card, and the novel system of score-keeping. 

Any child can operate it. ] 

If you want a more detailed description of the proj- / 
ect, see this page (p. I-T) in last week's Teachers Edi- ) 
tion of Junior Scholastic. 

Apply now for your VQ kit, containing all the ma- ( 
terials, and a detailed description of how the plan / 
works. / 

It’s strictly classroom stuff, properly on the patriotic / 
side. / 

You are under no financial obligation whatsoever in ‘ 
applying for the VQ material. ( 

“34 after you get it, you are under no obligation to / 
use it, if you don’t want to. / 
Ber you will want to. ( 

Use convenient coupon on next page. ? 
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When he comes to the vari- 
pauses and reads slowly. The 
class should be given a few seconds to absorb the gist of 
the sentence. Then let the seaman repeat the sentence. 
Classmates may volunteer to “correct” the seaman and put 
him on his route Pupils should study maps carefully for 
is plaved. Below is his 


He reads the six items below. 
ous points on his route he 


ten minutes betore the game 
itinerary 

1. When I sailed trom my home in Copenhagen to Ber- 
gen, Norway, I passed through three bodies of water, the 
Ocresund, Sea ot Azov, Black Sea, Skagerrak, Kiel Canal, 
Kattegat. 

2. At Skagen, Denmark’s most northern point, | was on 
a parallel with Greenland, Goteberg, the Frisian Islands. 

3. From Bergen we went to Wilhelmshaven and passed 
Oslo, Helgoland, Malmo. 

4. We sailed then for the New World, via Latin America. 
We docked at the easternmost point of Brazil, Natal, La Paz, 
Valparaiso 

5. Then we sailed south, passing the country of Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Argentina. 

6. We then went up the Pacific to Calitornia. On the 
west coast of South America we steamed past these two 
countries, Paraguay, Chile, Peru. 


RUBBER — POSTWAR — p. 8 


On the Headline News map, p. 3 of last week’s issue, 
have pupils mark the rubber producing areas of the world. 
Have them study the map to learn why our sources in the 
Far East are no longer available. 

The following ma shows the proportionate distribution 
of natura’ rubber as it grew all over the world. Teachers 

| Continued on next page} 
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can suggest that pupils write the figures in the correct 
places on the map. 


Malayas 56% Africa 1% 
Ceylon 6% Latin America 1% 
Netherlands East Indies 36% Other Far Eastern Islands 2% 


Discussion Questions 


1. Will we need natural rubber after the war? 
2. Contrast the qualities of synthetic and natural rubber. 


Fact Questions 
1. Where did we get most of our crude rubber? 
2. Name two products that go to make up synthetic 
rubber. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — p. 7 


Argentine politics have beat a ready path to fascism’s 
door. When the war began, Roberto Ortiz, President of 
Argentina was a friend of the U. S. 

But after Ortiz’s death in July 1942, Ramon S. Castillo 
came to power and ruled pretty much as a dictator, 
although he professed to steer a neutral course. The regime 
since the “revolution” speaks for itself. 

Discussion Question 

1. How does the pro-Axis policy of Argentina hurt the 

war effort of the United Nations? 


AMERICAN HISTORY— 
THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM — p. 9 


Because boundary lines were uncertain in the American 
colonies, Vermont was in continual conflict with New 
York. New Hampshire claimed territory to a line 20 miles 
East of the Hudson River, and settlers trudged across the 
mountains to settle the “New Hampshire Grants” as this 
area was Called. 

The governor of New York claimed the entire area west 
of the Connecticut River on the basis of an old land grant. 
When he sent his officers to rout the homesteaders from 
their land, there was stubborn resistance. To meet the 
“Yorkers” Ethan Allen recruited his Green Mountain Boys. 

In 1777, when a petition to an ineffectual Congress failed 
to help the cause of the Vermonters, the intrepid moun- 
taineers took matters into their own hands. The “New Hamp- 
shire Grants” territory was declared a free and independent 
state named “New Connecticut.” Later the name was 
changed to Vermont from the French words for Green 
Mountains. 

Have your pupils trace the area in question on their maps, 
the land from the Connecticut River to 20 miles east of the 
Hudson. 


Fact Questions 

1. What important British fort did Ethan Allen capture 
in 1775? 

2. What state claimed the “New Hampshire Grants” as 


its own territory? 


SUBMARINE SAILOR — pp. 14, 15 


Junior Scholastic’s Gold Seal is awarded to outstanding 
new juvenile books, carefully selected for their literary 
merit and story value. Submarine Sailor has both qualifica- 
tions, plus timeliness. The book 1s a tribute to the heroic 
men who volunteer for the dangerous and spartan existence 
on the undersea craft. 

So authentically does this book portray life in the subs 
that it might almost be considered a true story. The Navy 
Department has vouched for its accuracy. 

If your pupils are interested in the construction of sea 
craft, have pupils check over the parts of a sub mentioned 
in the story, and locate these parts: periscope, conning 
tower, deck, bridge, hatch, and control room. 





Fact Questions 


1. What is the Japanese emblem? 
2. What was Cleve’s plan to fool the Japs? 


V-MEN — p. 3 


This year Jr. Scholastic will introduce sketches and biog- 
raphies of the men who are leading the United Nations to 
victory. The men selected will be the oustanding person- 
alities on the fighting, home, and diplomatic fronts. 


Discussion Question 


1. What qualities must a good general have? How many 
of these : ee can you find in Mountbatten and 
Eisenhower! 


GLOBAL MAIL BAG — p. 16 


The relatively large amount of factual material and the 
thoughtful expression of ideas found in both these letters, 
is a fair indication of the value of international corre- 
spondence. By printing the original letter and its answer, 
we have set up a model that your pupils can work from 
if they will participate in this project. 

Discussion Questions 

1. From the facts presented in these two letters, compare 
the life of Russian and American pupils, 

2. What does Janet Maxtone Graham mean when she 
says, “If our countries are to cooperate, it is very important 
that we get to know each other”? 

Fact Questions 

1. What is a subbotnik? 

2. What organization in the U. S. resembles Russia’s 
Young Pioneers? 

3. What is the Internat? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 10 

CAN YOU SPOT THESE V MEN: m, m, e, m, e, e. 

DENMARK: 150,000; Christian X; Greenland; agriculture; Jutland. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM: 75 per cent; the demand for food has increased 
since the war 

CAN YOU MAP IT: 9-3-11-6-7-10-1 -5-8-4-2 

WITH ETHAN ALLEN: Ticonderoga; Green Mountain; New Hampshire; 
Vermont. 


DO YOU SPEAK PLANELY: c, a. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 

ACROSS: 1-Burma; 4-but 6-eel; 8-strafes; 13-Iran; 14-Attu; 16-Ky.; 
17-error; 19-Ina; 20-par; 22-stile; 24-in; 25-Kiel; 26-ends; 28-Sarawak; 31-his; 
32-one; 33-Genoa. 

DOWN: 2-mean; 3-AEF; 5-up; 7-learn; 8-Sikorsky; 9-try; 10-Ra; 11-stray; 
12-Murmansk; 15-to; 17-Eire; 18-spies; 21-Allah; 23-ti; 24-Ida; 26-ease; 
27-NW; 29-rig; 30-an. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





aDDRESS. 





CITY STATE 
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Suppose your students asked you 








hese Questions? (Could you answer them?) 


Q: On what kind of a map could you show the 
shortest airline route from your home town to 
Moscow as a straight line? 


Q: Which is farther north—Venice, Italy, or 
Vladivostok, Siberia? 


Q: How many hours’ flying time is the most 
distant spot on earth from your local airport? 


A’ A DESIGNER AND BUILDER of long-range 
planes—for war today and peace tomorrow— 
Consolidated Vultee is eager to make whatever 
contribution it can to straight geographical think- 
ing, for a clear understanding of global geography 
has never been so important as it is today. 

The noted cartographer, Richard Edes Harrison, 
whose maps are familiar to all readers of ‘“‘Fortune,”’ 
has worked with us in the preparation of a 32-page 
booklet entitled, ““_MAPS—and how to understand 
them.’’ Many of the maps shown have never been 
published before. The booklet contains a total of 
more than 60 maps, charts, and illustrations. It is 
now available, at no charge. 

For your guidance in classroom use of the map 
booklet, Oscar D. von Engeln, Professor of Geology, 
Cornell University, has prepared a teachers guide. 

Consolidated Vultee will send single or quantity 
copies of the map booklet, and the teachers guide, 
to any interested teacher. Simply fill out the 
coupon below. 





Q: What is a “great circle” route? 


Q: Name ten different kinds of map projections 
and their chief uses. 


Q: Why does Greenland appear larger than 
South America on a Mercator map of the 
world? 


MAPS 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. - Vultee Field, Calif. - Fort Worth, Texas 
+ Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. + Tucson, Ariz. - Elizabeth City, N. C. 


New Orleans, la. - Nashville, Tenn. 


Dearborn, Mich. + Louisville, Ky. - Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 











CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 
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| FREE 
i Please send me a review copy of the 32-page 
I 
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booklet, “‘MAPS—and how to understand them,” without 


charge, and full details of your distribution plan for schools. 
Name- 
School Address 


City caked State- 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


Coronet Magazine, in cooperation 
with the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., offers a new visual aids service to 
schools, starting in September 1943 and 
extending through eight months of the 
regular school year. Slidefilms and re- 
prints of Coronet’s interesting and timely 
‘Picture Story” will be furnished each 
month to those who enroll for the serv- 
ice, at a nominal annual fee to cover 
postage and handling. 

The slidefilms are produced and dis- 
tributed by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation and are accompanied by an in- 
structor’s booklet. They are designed 
for group instruction. Separate bound 
reprints of the “Picture Story” will be 
furnished for those who do not have 
slidefilm projectors, and for individual 
reference and study. 

Subjects announced to date include 
the story of submarine warfare, for Sep- 
tember; “China Fights Back,” by Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek, for October; 
and a full-color picture story of the 
United States Navy, for November. 
Complete information concerning this 
service, together with a descriptive cir- 
cular, may be obtained from the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


° 8 oO 


RCA Victor has recently released 
seven albums of Latin American songs, 
made at the request of Henry A. Wal- 
lace. The entire group of forty-six typi- 
cally native selections is supplemented 
by booklets giving the Spanish lyrics of 
each song, the phonetic pronunciation 
of the lyrics, and their English trans- 
lation. Recording artists are natives ol 
the Latin American countries repre- 
sented, and their careful and correct 
enunciation will prove helpful to Span- 


ish students 
a — oO 


Visual Learning Guides are now 
available for use with Government 
recommended _pre- bg aay training 
films of the Army, the Navy, the U. S. 
Office of Education, poe Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc. 

These four-page leaflets, published 
by the National Audio-Visual Council, 
acquaint the student with the film’s sub- 
ject matter and point out important sec- 
tions to which he must give special 
attention, as well as listing technical 
words and phrases to be studied before 
seeing the film. Immediately upon con- 
clusion of the film showing, the student 
uses the quiz in the Guide to discover 


what he has learned and what he has 
not learned. The Guide provides cor- 
rect answers for grading. In a final sec 
tion, there is a list of discussion topics, 
projects, and references for further 
study. Available in packages of fifty, 
from the National Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil, Inc., 160 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
[llinois. 
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The Seventh Annual School Broad- 
cast Conference will be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, November 28, 
29, and 30. Program plans now being 
formulated call for special network 
broadcasts originating from the Conter- 
ence, outstanding speakers from educa- 
tional and commercial broadcasting, 
and demonsfrations of the use of radio 
in both elementary and high schools. 
Emphasis will be placed on radio's role 
in the war-time classroom, and in na- 
tional and international affairs during 
and after the war. 

Entries in the Fourth Annual Utili- 
zation Competition are now being re- 
ceived at the School Broadcast Conter- 
ence, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Application blanks are avail: ible 
from Conference headquarters. 


Educational Recordings for Class- 
room Use, compiled by the Recordings 
Division of the American Council on 
Education, 152 West 42nd St.. New 
York City, is a fifty-page mimeographed 
booklet listing recordings available for 
school use. Complete information con- 
cerning title, subject- matter, producer, 
and price is given for each recording 
listed. Helpful features include a sub- 
ject index, with page references, and an 
appendix listing producers’ 
Price, fifty cents per copy. 


addresses. 


The General Electric Company has 
succeeded in recording sixty-six min- 
utes of continuous speech on 11,500 
feet of hair-like steel wire. The recorder 
itself, weighing about nine pounds, is 
perhaps most important for use in ob- 
servation planes. Pilots dictate into the 
small microphone and their words are 
recorded magnetically on wire. After 
the speech is “wiped off” magnetically, 
the wire is as good as new for future 
recordings. Engineers are now engaged 
in redesigning the apparatus so that it 
can be manufactured in mass produc- 
tion for the Army and Navy. 





SIGHT and SOUND ®& 


RADIO NOTES 


American School of the Air, Colum- 
bia’s five-day-a-week series, 9:15 to 
9:45 a.m. EWT, returns on Monday, 
October 11th. Program subjects for the 
coming school year are as follows: Mon- 
days, The Tools of Science; Tuesdays, 
Gateways to Music; Wednesdays, New 
Horizons—World Geography; Thurs- 
days, Tales from Far and Near; Fridays, 
This Living World. Full details of the 
series are outlined in the Teacher's 
Manual and Classroom Guide, now 
available free of charge from your 
nearest CBS station. 

For This We Aerags Saturday, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. (NBC), is a new series of 
broadcasts oniene. by NBC's Inter- 
American University of the Air, in col- 
laboration with the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Topics 
from September through November 
deal primarily with the domestic as- 
pects of America’s postwar future. 

The Pacific Story, heard Sundays on 
NBC from 11:30 to 12:00 midnight, 
dramatizes the background of Japan’s 
campaign for aggression. This is an 
Inter-American University of the Air 
feature, replacing Unlimited Horizons. 
Handbooks may be obtained, at 25c 
each, through the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California. 














A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
TWO OF MANY OUTSTANDING 
MOTION PICTURES 
EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERTAINING 


Send for Big New 1944 Catalogue of Latest 
16MM Sound Films 


RUSSELL C. ROSHON 
ORGANIZATION 


2506-G RKO Building 

Radio City, New York 

15—BRANCHES—15 
MIGHTY SPECTACLE! 
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 CORONET 


A NEW NON-PROFIT 
VISUAL AID SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS THROUGH 


0. VLE. 


Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
Picture Stories for 25c¢ 
Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story”’ section, peocem 


a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 

The slidefilms, sebteed te the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
side of this advertisement. 

The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 

All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Obio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9 Sc 
100 East Ohie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the series of 8 CORONET slide- 
films @ $2.00 each. 

Subscriptions for copies of the CORONET Picture 
Story reprints a month for 8 months @ Ic a copy. 


[_] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 


“Through the Periscope’’ 
Shows how the subma- 
rine is being used in 
World War ii. 


OCTOBER 
“Chine Fights Back"* 
> Mme. Chiang Kai -shek's 
MAG thrilling story of her 
country's courageous war 
effort. 


NOVEMBER 
“The United States 
Navy” 


Name 





School 
FREE CIRCULAR describ- 


ing this new non-profit 
visual aid«service will 
be sent upon request. 


This Picture Stery will 
appear in full natural color 
—both slidefilms and re- 
prints. 


Address 





City Siete... 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERP! films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 
war. 








Already Proved| 

Equally Effective 
in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, -actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 


a 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway New York 23, New York 
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This Handy ; 
! Order Form : 
' Mail TODAY P 
| 
and your 
A students ‘ 
4 won't miss | 
' a single issue ' 
Please make my 
B DEFINITE ORDER i 
| 
! copies SCHOLASTIC 
i Combined Edition — i 
| copies SCHOLASTIC— i 
' English Class Edition — 50 1 
t copies SCHOLASTIC i | 
Social Studies Edition 50< 
4 copies WORLD WEEK... 40 i 
i copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 30 §f 
i TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied t 
with each classroom order of 10 or more— 
extra copy supplied with each additional 
i 
Eset of 30 TE 8-13-43 
a t 
Name caaes ——E 
] i 
| Schoo! ainaneieianaimpeema tis + 
i Address P.©. Zone No i 
t City State i 
Mail Te: 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
_.220 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











First Time in 16mm. Sound Film! 


SCATTERGOOD 
BAINES 


America’s favorite character of fiction 
and radio, featuring 


GUY KIBBEE 


There are 3 Features in the series. 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


SCATTERGOOD 
PULLS THE STRINGS 


SCATTERGOOD 
MEETS BROADWAY 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-20 New York 19 
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New 16mm Films 


BATTLE FOR OIL — Two-reel sound 
film on one of our most important nat- 
ural resources and its role in modern 
war. Spectacular shots of the tremen- 
dous Russo-German tank battles waged 
on the Russian front, of the Royal Air 
Force’s deadly bombing of Germany’s 
synthetic gasoline plants, and of the 
sinking of the Bismarck emphasize how 
the battle for oil has been one of the 
mainsprings of the offensive action in 
this war. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, and available 
for rental through the Educational Film 
Library Association, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


CAMPUS FRONTIERS — Three-reel 
technicolor sound film, showing the An- 
tioch cooperative plan in action, with 
students alternating working experi- 
ence and classroom study. Available, 
without rental fee, for showings to high 
school students and adult groups, from 
Algo D. Henderson, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA — 
Thirteen-reel sound film, adapted from 
The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth 
Page, and directed by Frank Lloyd. 
Cary Grant, Martha Scott, and Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke head the cast of this 
Columbia production and the story is 
told against the background of the 
American Revolution. Available for 
rental through the Russell C. Roshon 
Organization, State Theatre Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN — 
Six-reel sound film presenting the inside 
story of the smallest sovereign state in 
the world. This first complete motion 
picture of the Vatican was filmed by the 
March of Time with the permission and 
full authorization of the Vatican offi- 
cials. Includes views of the famous 
architectural and artistic treasures, and 
demonstrates the skills and techniques 
developed for the preservation of the 
world’s masterpieces through the ages. 
Religious, governmental and _ business 
activities of the Papal State, and a series 
of motion picture studies of Pope Pius 
XII make this a timely feature. Available 
on a rental basis from Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
City 


THE WINGED SCOURGE — One- 
reél sound film in technicolor, dealing 
with mosquito control. A Walt Disney 
production, following the life of a mos- 
quito and depicting ways and means ot 
controlling malaria. This official U. S. 
Government film is available from your 
nearest state film depository, or YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau. 






This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and 
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NUTRITION is more than rules. 

it is eating. And eating means 

cooking. Cooking, in turn, calls 
’ for recipes. The development and 
testing of recipes calls for experi- 
one Om, : 








Minneapolis does write many of this na- 
tion’s recipes and menus. On one of our 
products alone, half a billion copies of 
recipes were distributed last year. Our 
broadcasts gave menus and meal-planning 
information to millions of women. By 
means of our advertising—our packages— 
our bulletins ... and other means of com- 
munication with the public .. . we are 


How good eating 
serves good nutrition... 


“Let me 


cea a saying that runs: effective only when they are translated into 

cooking. Into menus. Into eating. If nutri- 

tionists could write a nation’s menus, that 
nation would be well-fed. 

The Betty Crocker Home Service staff in 


write the ballads of a nation, and I care 
not who may write its laws.” 

What has this to do with nutrition? Just 

this: in the last analysis, nutritional laws are 


bringing practical nutrition information 
into millions of homes. 

The center of this service activity is our 
Home Service Department. One of the 


duties of this department is to keep abreast 
of latest nutritional information. Another 
is to translate this nutritional information 
into attractive menus, practical recipes, 
helpful meal-planning and cooking tips 
for dissemination to the public. 

Thus the Betty Crocker staff not only 
makes a contribution to good eating. It 
makes a contribution to good nutrition. It 
helps to save nutritional laws from the fate 
of sterility. 


General 
Mills, 


INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kitchen-tested,’’ Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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“Betty Crocker,"’ “‘ 
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Ahmed the Pottery Maker and 


Alert Teachers Have Something in Common... 


Some of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s 
Teaching Units for the Fall Term 


THE GLOBAL WAR 


An illustrated Theme 
Series of weekly two 
page units on the na 
tions and regions in the 
war news. Each unit 
provides back ground 
for the places in the headlines in terms of 
reography, history, and resources of the “na- 
tion of the week” or “region of the week 

Each unit is especially designed so you can 
build a lesson around it 





* * * 


POSTWAR WORLD 


Problems which will 
face the world after the 
war has been won pre- 
sented in a simple 
easy-to-understand se- 
ries of weekly full page 
mits. Emphasis will be on tangible problems 
which your pupils can easily understand 
These units will be illustrated with many 
pictorial charts and graphs and photographs 


* * * 


NEWS BACKGROUND 


Stories Behind the 
Headlines written in 
clear, concise and col- 
orful style. Organized 
and compact summary 
of major news devel- 
opments with easy to understand explana- 
tion of what it means 

Large Maps each week designed especially fo: 
younger pupils to help them to understand 
ind follow the war news 

Brief Biographies of the people who make t! 

news to help make the news have greater 
meaning to your pupils 





* * * 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
4ir Week page pro- 
vides a weekly digest 
of new happenings in 
aviation illustrated 
with photos and dia- 





grams 
Latin American News in a weekly section wit) 
letters from pupils attending schools in var 


ous Latin-American countries 

They Fought For Freedom weekly popular 
picture panel page on the lives of the men 
who made America great 

Entertainment features such as Bib and Tuck 
stories crossword puzzlies science 
short stories sports jokes 


They are both interested in nothing less than 
perfection—and both are pretty adept at rounding out raw mate- 
rial into a well-balanced product. But neither would think of try- 


ing to do this delicate forming job without proper equipment. 


Ahmed would tear his turban and shout to Allah if his tools 
were taken from him and alert teachers (judging from the hun- 
dreds of letters in our files) less violently but no less enthusiasti- 
cally consider JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC one of their most valu- 


able classroom teaching tools. 


That’s why each term finds more and more teachers using 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms—making it the 
fastest growing classroom magazine in its field. These teachers 
know how effectively JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’s practical class- 
room study units and special motivators like the JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC VQ CORPS make their teaching easier and 


more effective, make their pupils more responsive and eager. 


Easy-to-use teaching units like those listed at the left can help 


you to do a better job in shaping the citizens of the postwar world. 


JUNIOR SCH 


A practical weekly program that 
gets effective teaching results 





DON’T MISS NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


or any of the issues published this 
term ... use the handy order 
coupon on page 6-T or the handy 
card bound in this issue to con- 
firm your present order (mail the 
card today even if you are not 
changing your order as we must 
have your signed confirmation to 
continue weekly shipments) 

or to place a new classroom order. 





Who's-Who 


among Junior Scientists 





Meet the first War Bond winners in the new Westinghouse activity 
for pre-high school boys and girls—William Howard, Larry Van Kirk 
and Richard Riley. Billy is in the 8th grade in the Garden City, N. Y. 
Junior High School; Larry has just finished the 8th grade at McNaugher 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dick is in the 7th grade at Dorseyville, Pa. 


There'll be another group of Junior Scientists next menth,—boys and 
girls who, in some field of science are doing work that shows interest, 
initiative and real ability. To each person whose picture and story is 
selected for publication, Westinghouse will send a $25 War Bond. 


If you are in or below the ninth grade, write us about your science 
projects, so that you, too, can be considered for one of these awards. 
We have a special form which will make it easier for : 
all . P 7 “se yam Se include in this laboratory which he built for himself, Billy Howard 
all the information needed. We also have a four-page folder telling more , . . - a: 
. ’ : ; carries out experiments in chemistry and electricity. 
about this month’s War Bond winners, and about other boys and girls 


; - . : One of his latest is the development of an indicator, 
who are doing interesting work in Science. We'll be glad to send you _which turns pink when exposed to an acid, green when 


these, if you will send us your name and address. Be suretowrite plainly. exposed to a base. Billy is 13 years old. 

The address is Junior Scientists, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 











Another young exhibitor at the Junior Science Fair was Larry Van 
Kirk. The photographer caught him “tuning in” on a nearby sta- 
tion with the radio set he built and exhibited. Another exhibit, 
an arc light can be seen at the right. Larry also has built up an 
extensive electric railway system. He is 13 years old. 





This miniature rolling mill has an important place in the Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories’ metallurgy division, which Dr. A. A. Bates heads. This 
is the division which finds ways to make stronger steel for turbine blades; 
devises new alloys which are better conductors of magnetism for trans- 
former cores; creates superior substitutes for scarce materials. 

In this mill, bars of metal are rolled into sheets or strips, just as in a 
regular steel mill. With a small roller a greater reduction is possible; 
the big roller keeps the small one from bending. 

Dr. Bates has been interested in metallurgy since he was a boy. His 
father, a steel mill executive, used to take him to the plant, where the 
sight of the furnaces, and the molten metal pouring from the crucibles 
fascinated him. Later he worked in the mill during summer vacations. 

Dr. Bates is now in Brazil to help our South American neighbor 
develop its abundant mineral resources. 





One of the youngest exhibitors this year at the Junior Science Fair 
at Buhl Planetarium in Pittsburgh was Dick Riley. With this pag- 


2 
ing system he can carry on a two-way conversation with persons \ Vestin house 
in other rooms in his home. Dick is 12 years old. His interest ’ 


in electricity began before he was old enough to start school. Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH, RUTH ERNEST ANNOUNCES 


DEPARTURE OF 


PLANES FOR AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Women in Aviation 


As the giant motors of the 
sleek, silver transport begin to 
roar, there is the last minute 


bustle of loading, the last cries 
of farewell. Through the ampli- 
fiers in the mail building comes 
the calm voice of a girl: 

“Attention! American Airlines 
announces the departure of their 
Flagship en route to Monter- 
Mexico City All 
aboard, please.” 

After a short pause, the same 


rey and 


pleasant voice says: “Atten- 
cion! American Airlines anun- 
ia la salida inmediata de su 


avion Flagship rumbo a Mon- 
terrey y la ciudad de Mejico. A 
bordo po! tavor ‘4 

One more of the many wom- 
en specialists being employed 
by the airlines is at work. She is 
an announcer—seeing that all 
the de- 
parture, and doing her bit of 


understand notice of 


good-neighborliness as well 


The airlines of America are 


vital than ever while the 


more 
nation 1s.at war 

To speed the business ot 
Army and Navy officers, tech- 


nicians, contractors, government 


officials, and civilians, women 


radio operators, and on down an 
ever-expanding list. 

Aviation has absorbed thou- 
sands of the country’s working 
women, and the airlines con- 


stitute only a small part of the 





| 
| 


are doing their part. They play | 


the role of any job from stew 
ardesses to ticket or reservation 
clerks, to operations agents, mail 
carriers, announcers, dispatch- 
ers, expresswomen, flight con- 
trol officers, Link trainer instruc- 
tors, mechanics, meteorologists, 


vast field their employment 
covers. Most has been heard of 
women at work in aircraft 
manufacturing _ plants, 
their jobs cover almost as large 
a list as the men’s do. Engi- 
neers, blueprint readers, rivet- 
ers, welders, mechanics, inspec- 
tors—women are found among 
them all. 

And then there are the girls 
with wings. America’s women 
fliers have made a real niche 
for themselves in ferrying army 
planes. Recently, 23 young 
women, armed with shining sil- 
ver wings and_ hard-earned 
Army diplomas, completed their 


Air Force at Houston, 

Hundreds more are following 
in their steps. The greatest op- 
portunity for women pilots any- 
where in the world is offered 
by the Army Air Force Flying 
Training Detachment under the 
direction of Jacqueline Cochran. 





DID YOU SEE the full page of 
“War Models to Build” on 
last week's back cover? Over 
90% of today’s pilots are 
former builders of model air 


planes! 
NRE cae 
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Army Air Force 
Lowers Requirements 


The dreaded words, “Sorry, 
you won't do,” will not be heard 
as often in the future. Many a 
young man who was once 
turned down by the Air Force 
because of a slight defect in an 
eye or an ear is hurrying back 
for re-examination. 

The Air Force needs many 
more aviation cadets—men to 
fly and navigate the planes, 
men to fire their guns and drop 
their bombs. This great demand 
for men has made it necessary 
to relax the formerly rigid en- 
trance requirements. 

Physical standards have been 
considerably eased by the new 
orders, dated July 31, 1943. 
Most important is the lowering 
of the visual requirements from 
a normal of 20-20 to 20-30. The 
hearing acuity requirements, 
which formerly al at 20-20 
for each ear, are now 20-20 for 
one ear and 15-20 for the other. 
The relaxation of the depth-per- 
ception test increases the allow- 
able error to 35 millimeters 





Engineering Wizardry 

The longest aircraft produc- 
tion line in the world, 6,100 
feet, has been installed in a 
factory only 700 feet long! It’s 
accomplished in the Douglas 
Santa Monica plant. 





BACK THE ATTACK! 





Buy War Savings Stamps 








By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


The status of women fliers in 
this war has been constantly 
shifting. Now there are no 
more WAFS. Their name has 
changed to the WASP—Women 
Auxiliary Service Pilots. 

In the Navy now you have 
to be able to recognize planes 
in 1/75th of a second. To 
learn to do it you take a 120- 
hour course, study 2,000 slide 
pictures. 

Fascinating to talk to is Barry 
Bart, aviation artist. He is the 
man who can truthfully say, 
“When I taught Billy Mitchell 
to fly. . .” Bart has been flying 
since 1911, was a flying instruc- 
tor during World War I. 

The Air Corps has many 
jobs. One of the most recent 
was putting “Screeching 
Mimi” out of actien during 
the fighting in Sicily. Mimi 
was a 210 mm. rocket mortar 
used by the Germans. Its 
6,000-yard range makes it an 
extremely dangerous weapon. 

As if desert and arctic pilots 
don’t have enough to worry 
about, they have the added dif- 
ficulty of trying to land on 
snow and sand-covered surfaces. 
The _ reflection these create 
makes it difficult to judge the 
exact distances from the ground. 





Childhood Hobby 


Nicknamed the “Wright 


| brothers” because of their pas- 
special training with the Army 
} 


Texas. | 


sion for building model air- 
planes, Harvey and Howard 
Doering, 23-year-old twins of 
Los Angeles, have changed a 
fascinating hobby into a suc- 
cessful career. After many years 
of building model planes, the 
twins applied for work at Con- 
vair’s Vultee Field plant in 
Downey, Calif. They landed 
themselves a unique job—that 
of building more model planes. 

With a special department of 
their own, and eight helpers on 
a miniature assembly line, they 
now turn out scale models of 
the Valiant, the Vanguard, the 





Becomes Career 


Vengeance, and the huge Lib- 
erator bomber. 

The models are used for 
demonstration purposes by the 
Army and Navy fight instruc 
tors who find them useful for 
demonstrating theory of flight. 

Although the little ships are 
made from scraps of olf cans 
and cast-off film containers, they 
are exact duplicates of their 
full-sized’ sisters. Blueprints are 
translated into scaled mock-ups. 
Models are first whittled out of 
wood. Plaster casts are made, 
dies are poured, and tiny tem- 
pote provide patterns. After 
orming comes trimming, and 


then the final assembly. 


QUIET, RUSTY — WE'LL CREEP 
UP AND SEE WHAT THIS 
iS ALL ABOUT! 





ON A DARK BEACH COAST GUAROSMAN ANDY PAINE AND HIS 
OOG, RUSTY, WALK THEIR LONELY PATROL. SUDOENLY 
THEY SEE TWO MEN BEACHING A RUBBER BOAT 

















HALT! WHO ’ THEY RE NAZIS, RUSTY!!! A 
IS THERE ? GET THE OTHER ONE... ‘ 
THIS Guy'S MY MEAT! 


BEFORE THE STARTLED NAZI SPIES CAN GATHER THEIR WITS 
ANDY AND RUSTY GO INTO ACTION! ANDY QUICKLY OVERPOWERS 
ONE: OF THE PAIR WITH COMMANDO TACTICS. MEANWHILE... 











GOOD WORK, ANDY! FRANKLY, FELLOWS, 

you'LL GET A MEDAL | FEEL KINDA SHAKY, 

FOR THIS. YOU SHOULD 7 NOW THAT IT’S OVER 
FEEL GREAT! 


JUST WAIT, ANDY- 
WE'LL FIX YOU UP 


RUSTY, TRAINED TO GET HIS MAN, SPRINGS AT THE 
OTHER SPY —BOWLING HIM OVER AND HOLDING HIM 
AT BAY! ANDY’S WHISTLE BRINGS OTHER PATROLS ON THE RUN 
ea rr. (f” 








GOSH, GANG — THIS you DESERVE COWBOY STAR 


ROYAL CROWN COLA (T, ANDY! CHARLES STARRETT SAYS : 


SURE GIVES ME A LIFT! a 
YOU GET.. YOU BET IT 


NOTHING BUT SD Fo ae / 
THE BEST- TASTING ‘N £2 TASTES BEST / 


a 4 
COLA FOR YOU ' “| know whatI’m talking about 


when I say Royal Crown Cola 

tastes best,’ says Charles 

Starrett, famous film cowboy. 

“| took the cola taste-test... 

4 tasted leading colas in paper 

ms cups. Royal Crown Cola won 

See him in Columbia's «by a mile!” Try Royal Crown 

Western Special x Cola. 2 full glasses 5¢. ’ 
“COWBOY 


CANTEEN” ROYAL Crown COLA 


PF 


- Best by Taste-Test! <* 


4 




















LATER AT THE CANTEEN 
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SUBMARINE SAILOR 


by Gregor Felsen 


PEUIENANT CLEVE HAWKINS, 
U.S.N., was commander of the 
Stingbull, an American submarine in 
the Pacific. After completing a dan- 
gerous mission, the seriously bruised 
pig-boat slowly made its way toward 
Hawaii. But there was not enough 
oil to complete the voyage, and Cleve 
had to give the order to abandon 
ship. As the story begins, the men, 
clad only in dungarees, have been 
adrift in boats for many day's. Cleve 
has been thinking longingly of the 
Stingbull, now fathoms under the sea. 


H* THOUGHT he was dreaming 

when he saw the periscope. It 
poked up out of the sea and turned 
toward him and stopped. Cleve 
stared back at it, knowing he was 
looking into the eyes of some under- 
sea commander. 

He nudged Andy, who was sleep- 
ing. 

“We have company,’ Cleve said. 
“It’s not polite to sleep.” 

Andy looked and saw the peri- 
scope. He bowed his head in its di- 
rection. “How d’ye do,” he mumbled. 
“I wish he'd stop looking at us, Skip- 
per,” Andy complained. “It makes me 
teel self-conscious.” 

“I wonder who he is. American, 
maybe?” 

“Looks like a German type peri- 
scope. 

“They're moving,” Cleve _ said. 

She’s coming up.” 

As the water fell away from the 
rising conning tower, the sailors 
groaned and swore. On the side was 
the rising sun emblem of Imperial 
Japan. 

Cleve stared at the Jap submarine. 
\ sudden wild plan flashed in his 
mind. The idea was so tomfoolish 
that it made him feel like laughing. 
It was so farfetched that he must be 
touched by the heat even to consider 
it. Yet, as he thought it over, it ap- 
pealed to him. If they had to go 
down, and they couldn't go down 
fighting, they could do the next best 


Submarine Sailor is a condensed excerpt 
from the book of the same name by Gregor 
Felsen. It is used here by permission of the 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


GOLD 
SEAL 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Gold Seal is awarded 
to E. P. Dutton & Co. 
publishers of Subma- 
rine Sailor. 


thing—they could go down laughing. 

The sailors couldn't understand 
why their skipper had that devilish 
look in his eye. But they soon found 
out. 

Cleve spoke rapidly to his men. 
“How many of you can speak Ger- 
man?” 

“I only know about two words.” 

“I know a few words from my col- 
lege German,” Andy said. 

“Me, too,” Tuffy added. 

“Listen closely,” Cleve went on. 
“Whether you can speak German or 
not, from now on were Nazis. What- 
ever you do, I don't want to hear a 
word of English. There’s just a 
chance that none of the Japs on that 
sub know German. We'll take that 
chance. If you want to say some- 
thing, use double-talk, and pig-Latin 
—and any German words you know.” 

As Cleve finished, a Jap officer ap- 
peared on the conning tower of the 
sub and looked at them through 
binoculars. Cleve waved at him joy- 
ously. “Come on, you numbskulls,” 
he growled through a grin. “Act 
happy. You've been saved.” 

As an officer with much gold braid 
came into view, Cleve called, 
“Sprechen sie Deutsch?” 

The officer looked puzzled, an- 
swering in Japanese. 

Cleve lifted his right hand. “Heil 
Hitler!” 

The Jap officer understood. He 
grinned a faceful of teeth and re- 
turned the salute. “He-ir Hitrer!” 

Cleve motioned that he would like 


The deadly torpedo is not the sub’s only 
weapon. Above, sailors man the deck gun. 









to come aboard. The officer issued 
curt commands and a group of stocky 
sailors swarmed on deck to help 
Cleve and his men get on. 

“Unser shiff war bei der Ameri- 
canische zubmarine gesunk,” Cleve 
rattled off, hoping it sounded like 
German. He indicated a sinking ship 
with motions. The Jap nodded un- 
derstandingly. He pointed at himself 
and said, “Noyashi.” Then he pointed 
at Cleve. Cleve said in a clipped 
tone, “Von Hawkinsen.” 

The Jap commander indicated 
they were to follow him below, 
which they did. 

Down below, there was a confu- 
sion of sound. Cleve’s crew was wan- 
dering all over the submarine, heil- 
ing everybody. They acted as though 
they had never been inside a sub- 
marine before, touching everything 
with awe, as the Japanese crew 
grinned. One of Cleve's sailors 
winked at him. His boys were fam- 
iliarizing themselves with the layout 
of the sub, just in case. 

The submarine’s radio became ac- 
tive. The commander beckoned to 
Cleve, grinning happily. The Japs 
had apparently contacted a German 
boat, and the Nazis wanted to talk 
to “von Hawkinsen.” 

Cleve approached the radio. This 
was where his bluff ended. The Ger- 
mans would spot him as a fraud. Try- 
ing to stall for time, Cleve sat down 
before the mike and said, “Ja?” A 
flood of German answered him. Not 
knowing what else to do, Cleve kept 
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saying, “Ja,” with different inflec- 
tions. Then the other voice stopped, 
evidently waiting for him to speak. 

Cleve drew a breath. He was about 
to pour out a lot ef gibberish when 
the submarine echoed to the how] of 
a siren sounding battle stations. It 
was Cleve’s chance. As the Japs raced 
tu their stations, forgetting him, he 
feigned frightened surprise, and 
leaped up, ripping out the mike 
which he had clutched in his hand. 

The hubbub died down, and Cleve 
saw Andy standing in the control 
room looking crestfallen, while the 
Japs tried to be polite. Cleve gath- 
ered that Andy had, by “accident,” 
leaned against the button operating 
the howler just at the moment Cleve 
needed help. Andy threw a quick 
wink at Cleve. 

Privately, the Japs made jolly com- 
ments about the stupidity of their 
Nazi allies. 


Nicur having fallen, the subma- 
rine surfaced to charge its batteries. 
Cleve went up on the bridge with the 
Jap commander, wearing a pea 
jacket that had been loaned to him. 
They were standing silently side by 
side when they heard a plane com- 
ing in a dive. 

Cleve feigned panic. It was his 
chance. He ducked and fell against 
Noyashi, knocking his feet out from 
under him. Then he got up and 
scrambled for the hatch. The sub- 
marine was going down fast. Noy- 
ashi forgot his polite duties as a 
host. He leaped past Cleve and 
started down the hatch, trying to 
slam it after him, but Cleve was al- 
ready getting in. Cleve lifted his foot 
and .pushed, sending Noyashi flying 
down the ladder to crash on the deck 
of the control room. The sub was 
about to go under, and there was no 
way to stop her. Cleve knew the 
force of the water would swing the 
conning tower hatch shut if he kept 
it open, so he jammed his coat over 
the rim and started down the ladder. 

A torrent of water came rushing 
down the conning tower hatch, 
threatening to swamp the submarine. 

As the water started in, frothing 
and roaring, the Jap sailors aban- 
doned controls, racing for the escape 
lungs in the lockers, trampling one 
another in their attempt to save 
themselves. 

(Concluded on page 18) 


















“"'VE SCUTTLED MY PEN 
TROUBLES WITH PARKER 
QUINK! THE SOLV-X IN IT 
PROTECTS METAL AND RUB- 
BER. THAT'S VITAL NOW 
WHEN PENS AND REPAIR 
PARTS ARE SO TERRIBLY 
SCARCE.” 





— of pens 


is increasing | 
ote hegp your pen writing... use Quink wilh dole-x. 


Berens your pen, or you may have 
to do without!"’ says Uncle Sam. 

Government rulings have radically cut 
production of all first-choice brands of 
fountain pens. Repair parts, too, are 
dwindling. 

Now is the time to switch tq protective 
Parker Quink. Smooth-writing, brilliant. 
It's the only ink with so/v-x. 

Solv-x stops most pen troubles before 
they start. It prevents metal corrosion 
and the wrecking of rubber caused by 
high-acid inks, Sol/v-x ends clogging and 
gumming ... cleans your pen as it writes! 

Parker Quink is ideal for steel pens, 
too! The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 


ville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


FOR V.--— MAIL “‘Micro-film Black”’ 


Parker Quink in “Micro-film Black” photo- 
graphs perfectly! It is jet-black—ideal for every 
use. Quink comes in 7 permanent colors: Micro- 
film Black, Blue-Black, Royal Blue, Green, 
Violet, Brown, Red. 2 washable colors: Black, 
Blue, Family size, 25¢. Other sizes, 15¢ and up. 








1. Protects rubber . 
of sac or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left by 
other inks. Cleans your pen as it writes. 


. - lengthens the life 


3. Prevents clogging of feed. 

4. Safeguards base metal parts... 
6 prevents corrosion. 

5. Assures quick 

starting and even 

flow at all times. 
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290 


PAGES OF EXCITING 
READING ... 


For Only 30c 
Just 2c a week! 


Yes sir! That’s what you get 
when you subscribe to JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. A real big 16 to 
20 page magazine of your own 
every week for 16 weeks . . 
with swell features like these: 





wi 


BIB AND TUCK STORIE 


. . ». @bout two junior high 
school students whose adventures 
you'll want to follow and enjoy 





AVIATION NEWS 


. page giving you all the 
latest aviation news with lots of 
pictures and easy to understand 
diagrams. 





THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


. picture strip page on the 
lives of American heroes who made 
our country great. 





WAR NEWS AND WAR MAPS 


. every week to help you 
follow the exciting story of the big 
global war. 





PLUS lots of jokes . . . sports stories . . . 
short stories you'll really enjoy . . . cross- 
word puzzles. . . science .. . movie reviews 





it's a real bargain . . . don’t miss a 
* single issue . . subscribe through 

your teacher teday .. . 

ONLY 30c for 16 Big Issues of 


JUNIOR 








SCHOLASTIC 








Among the contents of the Global 
Mailbag this week, we found a let- 
ter from Russia, and the answer to 
it, written by an English girl now in 
the United States. 


Dear Comrade: 

I, Nikita Shokov, and my comrade 
Rudolf Dreiman, want to become ac- 
quainted with you and to embark on 
a correspondence with you. 

We left Leningrad at. the begin- 
ning of the war, even before the 
blockade. Now we live in the 5lst 
Internat (Children’s Home), to 
which Ruda and I were evacuated. 

We both completed the seventh 
year of public school, and now we 
are entering high school Rudolf’s 
mother is here, working as a cook. 
My mother is in Siberia, my father 
at the front. 

Altogether there are 60 children in 
the Children’s Home, older ones like 
us and little three- and four-year- 
olds. There are some older than us. 
Il am fifteen and Rudolf is sixteen. 
We all live together like one big 
friendly family. We are clothed, fed, 
and educated here. We live ten kil- 
ometers (six miles) from Kirov, in 
the village of Shikhovo. Our school 
is five kilometers (three miles) from 
the Children’s Home. 

We go to school every day. In the 
summer many of us work on the 
farms. We plough up the fields, pull 
up the flax, tend and dig the pota- 
toes, haul fertilizer and do all sorts 
of other farm work. Today our school 
is holding a “subbotnik” (a day of 
voluntary work). Our class is going 
to the fields to help on a nearby 
farm. 

Write us how you are helping your 
country to smash our common en- 
emy. What’ do you think about 
things? Remember that the sooner 
your soldiers invade Europe, the 
quicker will there be an end to tor- 
ture and groans of people living un 
der the fascist yoke. Hail the final 
victory over our common enemy! 
Hail American-Soviet friendship. 

With Young Pioneer Greetings, 
Nikita Shokov and Rudolf Dreiman 





Dear Friends, Nikita and Rudolf: 

I am glad that we have so much 
in common. You say your home was 
in Leningrad; mine was in London. 
We were all three children of ‘big 
cities — and what a bond that is! 

I, too, was evacuated because of 
the war: first to other parts of Eng- 
land, and then to America, which is 
my home for the present. I am at 
schoo] here, at the George School, 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, my 
eighth school altogether. My mother 
and younger brother Robert, who is 
12, are also in this country. My older 
brother Jamie (19) is in the British 
Army; my father was taken prisoner 
in North Africa a year ago and is in 
a concentration camp in Italy. 

Our school, too, is helping the 
nearby farms with the harvest — we 
miss classes, sometimes, in order to 
work in the fields. We enjoy the 
work (though those of us who are 
city-bred don’t find it easy) not only 
because it is nice to be working out- 
doors, but because we feel we are 
doing something useful to help crush 
the enemy. Also, we buy War Stamps 
and Bonds, and help with Red Cross 
work. 

I am just your age, Nikita —15 
years. Perhaps our age is one of the 
most important things we have in 
common! We belong to the same 
generation, the generation that will 
have to reconstruct a better wor!'d 
after this war. 

Before this war, I must confess | 
knew very little about your country 
and people. Now, although I still 
don’t know nearly as much as | 
should like to, I feel closer to them. 
There are no basic differences be- 
tween freedom-loving people that 
canont be overcome by a little 
knowledge and understanding. That 
is why I am writing to you, Nikita 
and Rudolf, and that is why I should 
very much like to hear from you 
again. If we and our countries are 
to cooperate, it is very importé unt 
that we get to know each other. 

It is quiet and peaceful here as | 
write this letter. My hope is that 
there will be equal quiet and peace 
around you when you read it. 

My warmest greetings to you both. 

Janet Maxtone Graham 
(Daughter of Jan Struther) 

Note: Those who wish to. write to 
Russian boys and girls should address 
their letters to: “Write to Russia” de- 


partment, Russian War Relief, Inc., 11 
East 35th St., New York, N. Y. 
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SOME FUN 





Excused 
John: “Are you going to plant your 
potatoes today?” 
Frank: “No, it’s too windy.” 
John: “Why should that bother you?” 
Frank: “Well, the potatoes would get 
dirt in their eyes, and couldn’t see to 
grow.” 
Submitted by Francis Bosworth, 
Grade 7, Raleigh, North Dakote 


Can You Dig It? 

Bill had a bill board. Bill also had a 
board bill. The board bill bored Bill so 
that Bill sold the bill board to pay his 
board bill. And after Bill sold his bill 
board to pay his board bill, the board 
bill no longer bored Bill. 


Submitted by Philip Woodbury, 
Grade 6. Quassett School, Putnam, Conn. 


Slipped In 
Teacher: “Jack, why are you late this 
morning?” 
Jack: “For every step I took, I slipped 
back two.” 
Teacher: “Nonsense, at that rate, you 
wouldn't be here at all.” 
Jack: “Oh, I turned around and 


walked the other way.” 


Mind Your K’s and P’s 
Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell me the 
difference between KP and MP in the 
army?” 
Johnny: “KP is what a soldier catches, 


and MP is what catches a soldier.” 


Bubmitted by Saul Jeck 
2318 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Light Reading 
“You know, this is the shortest book 
I've ever read.” 
“What is it?” 
“Who's Who in Germany.” 


Submitted by Austin Pioneer, 
El Paso, Texas 


Oh, Brother! 
Butch: “Say, what’s the idea of 
your wearing my raincoat?” 
Bud: “Well, you wouldn’t want your 
new suit to get wet, would you?” 


Joke <” Week 


This joke, sent in by Marjorie Moir, 
Mitchell Junior High, South Dakota, 
wins our vote for the Joke of the Week. 
We have sent Marjorie a JSA button. 


The salesman knocked and a little 
boy opened the front door. Looking at 
the boy, the man asked: “Is your father 
home, sonny?” 
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“Nope,” replied the boy. 
“Is your mother home?” 
“Nope.” 
“Then you're alone?” 
“Nope.” 
“Can't you say anything but ‘nope’?” 
“Nope.” 


“Tl bet if I were to ask you to have 
some candy, you wouldn't say, “Nope.’” 

“Nope.” 

When the salesman left, the boy ran 
to his grandfather and said: “I tried out 
your nope system and it worked pretty 
good. But I was just thinking, suppose 
a man asked me if I wanted some candy 
and I'd said ‘nope,’ I wouldn’t get any, 
would I?” 

The old man rocked in his chair a 
while, thinking hard. He shook his head 
as if trying to solve a difficult problem. 
Finally he said: “Nope.” 





Send in Your Jokes 


Send us your favorite jokes. If 
we print any of them we will send 
you a JSA button signifying that 
you are a member of the Junior 
Scholastic Achievement Club. Be 
sure to include your name, school, - 
and grade with each contribution. 
Send your letters to: Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Have a “Coke”’, 


: NRT WT 
.. from Alabama to Alaska 

























says the American soldier in Alaska, and in three words 
he has made a new pal. It clicks in the Yukon as in Youngstown. 
"Round the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has 


become the high-sign between kindly-minded strangers. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 






PSPS a — —_ 
“Coke”= Coca-Cola 

It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That's [— = 


why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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WHAT’‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


Yeast Into Beefsteak 


y a vat in a U. S. laboratory, scien- 
tists mixed a certain variety of 
yeast with ammonia, molasses, water, 
heat and air — and got a beefsteak as 
the finished product. Then they 
mixed another variety of yeast with 
the same ingredients and got muf- 
fins. With still other varieties of 
yeast, they got soup, meat loaf, 
cheese sticks and pie! 





This sounds almost as miraculous 
as the loaves-and-fishes miracle in 
the Bible. It is a discovery of great 
importance. It gives man a new 
source of protein. 


WILL YOU 
BE READY... 


When the 
Air Age Comes? 


You can be ready to enjoy the com- 
ing air age and fly your own Piper 
Cub... if you prepare yourself now! 
Take Junior Aviation subjects at 
school, study aeronautics at home. 
Then, when peacetime comes, see 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He 
can solo you with as littie as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Explains basic Sight 
principles. Send 1 

for booklet bee 
Piper catalog to 
cover postage- 





. Piper Air- 
| tion, 
Dept. JS93, Lock 
Haven, Penna. 


16mm. SOUND FILM 


= “The Construction of a Light Airplane.” 
For distribution points write: 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
_ 5, Extension § Services, 
nnsylvania College, 
Cine. Penna. 
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Everyone needs protein. Proteins are 
complex substances which lie in our 
cells and tissues and in the cells of 
plants. We need them to live, for they 
are a source of nitrogen. They give 
energy and help mend and build up 
tissue. 

Proteins are present in such foods as 
egg white, wheat, corn, and meat. Yeast, 
a microscopic plant, contains twice as 
much protein as meat. It also is one of 
the wr sources of the important B 
vitamins. 

Now that scientists have produced 
varieties of yeast that taste like meat, 
we may soon be buying this cheaper, 
richer yeast instead of meat. 

Yeast reproduces so fast (one yeast 
cell splits into two yeast cells, and so 
on) that a whole new generation of 
yeast is formed in 20 minutes. All the 
yeast needs is molasses (to give sugar 
that the yeast feeds on), air (to let the 
yeast ferment the sugar) and ammonia 
(to give off nitrogen gas that»the yeast 
makes into protein). One ten- foot vat 
of this new yeast can produce as much 
meat in a year as 1,000 acres of pastur- 
age turned over to cattle! Army and 
Lend-Lease are buying millions of 
pounds of this new, light, nourishing 
vegetable-meat. 


NEW MOVIES 


“““Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 





| THE FALLEN SPARROW 
ad al RKO Radio 


If you dont mind concentrating 
closely to get the last measure of enter- 


_ tainment_out of a film, The Fallen Spar- 


row is worth it. There’s plenty of 
excitement in this picture of pre-war 
espionage, but the plot is revealed in 
such small doses that it’s a little hard 
to follow. 

Kit (John Garfield) comes home to 
America after two years of torture in a 
Spanish prison. His best “friend, who 
helped Kit escape, is murdered. Kit be- 
lieves he was killed by Axis agents, and 
is determined to avenge his death. 

Suspicious of everyone, Kit wonders 
why his old friends are so closely con- 
nected with a group of titled refugees. 
He suspects the refugees of being Axis 
agents, and it turns out that he has 
good reason to do so. One of them 
(Maureen O'Hara) proves more dan- 
gerous than he had expected her to be. 

Before long Kit himself becomes the 
hunted instead of the hunter. He has 
in his possession a division flag of the 
Spanish Republican Army. This stand- 
ard is badly wanted by Hitler’s under- 
cover men, and they will stop at noth- 
ing to get it. Pome te of Kit’s friends 
is murdered, and Kit escapes death by 


a narrow margin before the agents 
are unmasked and the mystery is un- 
ravelled. 


SALUTE TO THE MARINES 
“ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Sergeant Major William Bailey (Wal- 
lace Berry) was a non-com with 30 
years’ service behind him. He knew the 
business of training men for the battle 
lines from the ground up, but he had 
never seen action himself. He resented 
this fact bitterly. 

Sergeant Bailey is just one of the un- 
usual and interesting characters in 
Salute to the Marines. His wife (Fay 
Bainter) is an out-and-out pacifist who 
believes that war can be cured by broth- 
erly love. She lives in the midst of a 
regular brotherly love sect, as a matter 
of fact. Its leader, Mr. Caspar, is an in- 
teresting character, too. Under cover of 
this sect, he does some fancy spying for 
the eee. 

The scene of the picture is important. 
It begins in the Philippines just before 
Pearl Harbor, and ends when the Japa- 
nese invade the islands with over- 
whelming force. 











Submarine Sailor 
(Concluded from page 15) 

Noyashi’s face was twisted with 
hatred. “American,” the Jap captain 
screamed, clawing for Cleve’s feet. 

Cleve kicked the Jap on the chin, 
hard. He reached for his gun, which 
had not been taken away. A wonder- 
ful thrill swept through him as he 
took command of a submarine once 
more. His voice bawled through the 
submarine’s compartments as he ad- 
dressed his own men. 

“Take over the controls! Surface! 
This is the Skipper. Take over the 
controls! Surface.” 

The submarine was filled with the 
sound of shots as Cleve’s men cut 
down the Japs who were trying to 
regain control. 

Dawn was cracking open the black 
shell of night when Cleve, standing 
in the conning tower, saw a U. S. 
cruiser coming in his direction under 
full draft. As it came close, he could 
see the cruiser’s guns aimed right at 
his head, ready * any funny busi- 
ness. Andy, his long arms working 
like pistons, was standing near Cleve, 
wigwagging a message to the Amer- 
ican ship. He was asking it to con- 
voy them to port. The cruiser swung 
into the lead, with the surfaced sub- 
marine following behind it, forging 
ahead with speed and power. 
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victory we’re learning that champion 


/ 2 is 4 15 
6 7 
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Tons of FIGHT 
2 3 \ 
“Battleship of the skies” —that’s what y 
they call this giant new American 
ACROSS i> ; ; 
ACROSS ma bomber. Fliers need the best of train- 
1. Road that is a supply line to China. ing, skill and physical fitness to handle 
4. Except. : : , 3 
hi pao. eee ae a plane like this. How’s your condition! 
8. ee rn fiercely. Get FIT now! And learn 
18. Nation in southwest Asia. \ to eat likea champion! On 
14. Westernmost Aleutian island. \ , 
16 every step of the road to 
17 
19 
20 







. Girl’s name. : 

; Word used in golf. wanes \ performance calls for champion fitness. 
22. Turnstile. So start your physical fitness program 
24. Into. . BOMB , the way so many of your favorite 
25. Canal between North and Baltic Seas. 5 : : ¥ 
26. Finishes. POWER! WW athletes do. Get up and go with milk 
28. British —— in Borneo. 10 tons of block * \ and fruit and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
31. Personal pronoun, possessive. busters. That’s the x ) : ra 
32. United. bomb capacity of \ : of Champions. 

33. Columbus’ birthplace. this new super- Real whole wheat food power— 


plane now in mass \ 


production. Bad 
news for the Axis, 


2. Intend. good news for us! 


that’s what Wheaties give you. These 
toasted flakes with the “come-and- 


2 

3. American Expeditionary Force. : get-it” flavor are packed with a// the 
5. Upwards. . . nt fe l 

7. To gain knowledge through study. widely known wiae japon cod values of 
8. Late Polish prime minister. AND HERE'S More good news! wheat. Here’s why Wheaties are tops 

= a q FOOD id va ve agen ochorn for a power-start every morning. 

11. Weeder iia aes food energy Make your breakfast count for 
ri ag , POWER! and other vital nour- . : : 

12. on Saee seaport. i Rieeeents tet einen, physical fitness every morning. Lead 

15. Towards. . ewe . : : ; 

17. Irish Free State. war Ee off with milk, fruit and Wheaties, 

18. Espionage agents. morn- “Breakfast of Champions.” General 

21. Mohammedan god. ing. 


Mi , kes Wheaties—to mak 
23. Seventh note of the scale. fills, Inc. makes pease . 


24. Girl’s name. 

26. Ease. 

27. Abbreviation of northwest. 

29. To fit shrouds of a vessel to the mast. 
80. Indefinite article. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this week; in pupils 
edition next week 


breakfast fum for you! 


Breaktast 
hk e % 
/ WITH MILK ANDO FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, lnc, 


Last Week’s Solution a teene 
ACROSS: 3-Davies; 6-Spain; 8-tri; 9-veto; 11- 
B. C.; 12-glider; 13-S. I.; 15-re; 17-bloody; 19-as; GENERAL 
20-Zero; 21-USO; 23-radar; 24-detail, MILLS, 
DOWN: 1-Pantelleria; 2-herbs; 3-died; 4-it; 5- INC, 
Sicily; 7-avid; 10-or; 12-Giraud; 14-food; 16-Essen; 
17-bz; 18-oral; 22-O. T. 
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loday, the biggest word in our language is loyalty. 
It was written in the skies at Midway—in the steam- 
ing jungles of Guadaleanal—and on the hot sands 

Africa. It is the watchword of millions of men 
and women in uniform: men and women who 
learned loyalty in the homes and classrooms of 
America. And it is the title of every picture of 


high school students working in victory gardens. 
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collecting scrap, or buying War Stamps—boys and 
girls whose loyalty is helping to make the home 
front a victorious front. 

* 
Speaking of loyalty, “Mr. Peanut” is proud that 
millions of people are loyal to Planters because 
they are the choicest, freshest andmeatiest salted 


peanuts, and because this vitamin-rich food is help- 


ing to supply energy at a time when energy counts. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions. 
sections, including a digest of 














and naval facts. Just mail l5e and two empty 
Se Planters Bags or I5e and two 5c Planters 


and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and a copy is yours. 








Oficial U.S. Navy Phote 









JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 











